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Trade-Unionism as an American Institution” 


FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 


A great change has taken place in the status of 
American labor in recent years. The workers’ 
right to organize into unions of their own choice 
and to engage freely in collective bargaining with 
their employers has now been firmly established. 
This right is guaranteed to them by the National 
Labor Relations Act, which has probably done 
more than any other statute to free labor from the 
fears of discrimination in employment because of 
membership in a union and to establish trade- 
unionism in the United States on a solid foundation. 

[t is now an established practice for govern- 
ment, Federal, State, and local, to consult with 
trade-union leaders and industrial management 
about matters affecting their interests in much the 
same way as it consults with farm, professional, 
and other groups. The advice of labor is sought 
not only on questions of wages and working con- 
ditions but also on broad social problems of our 
national life. In fact, trade-unionism in America 
has become a firmly established institution. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF AN INSTITUTION 


Many phases of the American pattern of life 
are conducted by institutions. Church bodies, 
bar and medical associations, banks and insurance 
companies, and stock and commodity exchanges 
are among such institutions. They are private 
agencies created for private purposes or private 
benefits, but their activities are such that they 
touch upon the various economic and _ social 
aspects of the entire Nation. 

Many of these institutions are greatly trusted 
by the people. Others have from time to time 
lost the people’s confidence. Those that are 
trusted have generally imposed upon themselves 


* See the 29th Annual Report of the Secretary of Lubor 
to the Congress of the United States. 
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certain rules and certain disciplines, both in 
regard to the membership they serve directly and 
with regard to other groups and institutions. 
As long as they fulfill their responsibilities for the 
well-being of the Nation as a whole, they are 
permitted to conduct their private affairs freely 
and unhampered, without any attempt at legis- 
lation or regulation by law. 

But when they fail to carry out their social 
duties, or for any reason lose the confidence of the 
people, some kind of regulation always follows. 
Thus, we have seen the regulation of the railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
regulation of certain business practices by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and, more recently, the 
regulation of the stock and commodity exchanges 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNIONS 


A trade-union is a voluntary association of work- 
ers organized for the protection of the mutual 
interests of the membership. But the broad scope 
of activities which are now a part of the trade-union 
movement and which affect not only the member- 
ship of the particular union concerned but the wel- 
fare of all workers as well as of the Nation as a 
whole has placed upon trade-unions many of the 
same kinds of duties and responsibilities which fall 
upon other permanent American institutions. The 
trade-union movement in the United States now 
enjoys many prerogatives and privileges, but at the 
same time it is also charged with definite social 
responsibilities. Unions are responsible not only 
for the welfare of the members of their organiza- 
tions, but also for the welfare of all working people; 
for cooperation in the development and the pros- 
perity of modern industry; for following sound 
economic, social, and political practices; and for the 
selection of leaders who are trusted not only by the 











members but by employers, by government, and 
by all the people of the United States. 

As an institution, the trade-union movement is 
constantly kept under what may be called social 
surveillance. — Collective-bargaining procedures, 
strikes, trade-union functions, internal trade-union 
affairs and policies have become the subject of dis- 
cussion in the press, on the radio, and in the open 
forum. The affairs of the unions have become to 
a large degree public property, and the actions and 
policies of the trade-unions are judged from the 
point of view of their effect upon the American 
people as a whole. 

In other words, the public demands from the 
trade-union movement, as it always has demanded 
from other institutions, that certain standards, 
some of them very old and simple, be strictly and 
conscientiously observed. First and foremost, the 
public expects the utmost order and exemplary 
procedure in handling ‘other people’s money.”’ 
This means a scupulous accounting for money and 
regular audits of all receipts and expenditures, 
including the handling of insurance funds, dues, 
and assessments. Such public accounting of union 
funds is met with greater approval when done on a 
voluntary basis by the unions themselves rather 
than under compulsory regulation. 

With the trade-union basic rights protected by 
law, certainly no expenditures need be made by 
the unions except as they are authorized by the 
membership and for purposes which can be stated 
in a public accounting without embarrassment. 
Many unions have long followed this procedure 
of modern business methods, a policy which might 
well be followed by all labor organizations. 

The public expects that all labor organizations, 
like other free associations, will conduct their 
affairs according to reasonably democratic rules 
and constitutions, operated in a parliamentary 
way by and for the membership. The public 
expects that officers of trade-unions will be chosen 
by the members in the fairest and most open way. 

Collective agreements signed by a union and 
an employer must be strictly observed in lette1 
and spirit by both parties, even though the 
agreement may turn out to be a poor bargain for 
one party or the other. This too has been an 
established practice of many important labor 
organizations, and the practice could easily be 
followed by all unions. 

Excessive methods of picketing, the raiding by 
one union of the membership of another, stoppages 
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of work due to jurisdictional disputes, boycotting 
of goods produced by the labor of another union, 
are among the union practices which are now 
deemed by the public to be excessive and not in 
the public interest. 


LABOR’S SHARE IN THE WAR EFFOR’ 

In the present war emergency, labor has fully 
recognized its responsibility, which calls for co- 
operation with employers and with all other 
responsible groups to avoid delays and _inter- 
ruptions in defense work. Differences of opin- 
ion will always arise with regard to wages, hours, 
and working conditions, and even the status of 
trade-unions, but there now exists adequa 
machinery to handle and adjust industrial dis- 
putes without recourse to methods resulting 


a stoppage of work. 

Most important, there are the thousands of 
collective-bargaining agreements in which labor 
and the employer voluntarily agree to handk 
any dispute that may arise in the course of day-to- 
day operations through grievance committees 
especially created for this purpose. Many of 
these agreements also provide that disputes 
which cannot be solved within the framework of 
the agreement shall be submitted to an arbitra- 
tion decision by an outside party. 

Then there are the State conciliation and media- 
tion agencies, and particularly the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor, whose entire 
effort is directed toward helping labor and man- 
agement solve their difficulties around the con- 
ference table. Its work is that of a sound, effec- 
tive mediation service designed not only to adjust 
disputes when they occur but also, whereve1 
possible, to prevent misunderstandings in labor 
relations from becoming industrial disputes. 

Finally, there is the National War Labor 
Board, recently created by the President, to 
adjust labor-management disputes which cannot 
be settled either by the usual collective-bargaining 
procedure or with the aid of the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. 

Within this framework of machinery estab- 
lished through collective bargaining and with the 
aid of the Government, labor and management 
should be able to solve any legitimate grievance 
that may arise, and at the same time develop 
the kind of united effort that is so vital in the 
successful prosecution and early termination of 
the war. 
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o maintain uninterrupted industrial produc- 
tion and labor peace during the war emergency, 
President Roosevelt, by Executive order, January 
12, 1942, created a National War Labor Board. 
The same order provided for the dissolution of 
the National Defense Mediation Board, which 
had been handling labor disputes in defense indus- 
tries since its establishment on March 19, 1941. 
All pending cases certified to the former board 
were automatically transferred to the new 
National War Labor Board. 

Our entrance into the war following the attack 
by Japan on Pearl Harbor made it absolutely 
imperative that the production of military and 
other implements and materials needed for war 
purposes be continued without interruption, 
either by strikes, lock-outs, or other work stop- 
pages. On December 17, President Roosevelt 
therefore convened a labor-management con- 
ference and asked them to agree on ways and 
means as well as on the machinery necessary to 
speed up war production and prevent any inter- 
ruption of work because of a labor dispute. 
The membership of the conference comprised 
eight representatives of labor, four from the 
A. F. of L. and four from the C. I. O., and eight 
representatives of business and industry. Mr. 
William H. Davis, Chairman of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, and Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education, were appointed by the 
President as public members and moderators of 
the conference. 

In the Executive order creating the National 
War Labor Board, President Roosevelt emphasized 
that he accepted as a basis for action the three 
major points on which the conference was in 
unanimous agreement. These points were: 

1. There shall be no strikes or lock-outs for the 
duration of the war. 

2. All labor disputes shall be settled by peaceful 
means. 

3. A National War Labor Board shall be estab- 
lished for the peaceful adjustment of such disputes. 


MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD 
The National War Labor Board is composed of 


12 commissioners appointed by the President, 4 to 
represent the public, 4 to represent labor, and 4 
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National War Labor Board 





to represent employers. The chairman and vice 
chairman of the Board were appointed by the 
President from among the members representing 
the public. 

The Executive order made it clear that the 
President expected the four public members to 
devote their entire time to the work of the Board. 
He therefore appointed no alternate public mem- 
bers. The labor and employer representatives, on 
the other hand, were not expected to give all their 
time to the Board, and in order to guarantee that a 
full Board will be available at all times, the 
President designated four alternate members to 
represent labor and four alternate members to 
represent employers. 

At the request of the Board, the President 
subsequently appointed 24 associate members, 
divided equally among representatives of labor, 
employers, and the public. These members will 
be at the disposal of the Board to serve as concili- 
ators or mediators in cases designated by the 
Board. 

POWERS OF THE BOARD 


The Board is given full power to adjust and 
settle labor disputes which might interrupt work 
necessary in the effective prosecution of the war. 
The Executive order presupposes the free utiliza- 
tion of the voluntary machinery established 
through collective-bargaining agreements as well 
as the conciliation and mediation services available 
in the Department of Labor. Specifically, the 
steps to be followed in the adjustment of labor 
disputes as outlined in the Executive order are: 

(a) The parties shall first resort to direct negotiations or 
to the procedures provided in a collective-bargaining 
agreement. 

(b) If not settled in this manner, the commissioners of 
conciliation of the Department of Labor shall be notified 
if they have not already intervened in the dispute. 

(ec) If not promptly settled by conciliation, the Secretary 
of Labor shall certify the dispute to the Board, provided, 
however, that the Board in its discretion after consultation 
with the Secretary may take jurisdiction of the dispute 
on its own motion. After it takes jurisdiction, the Board 
shall finally determine the dispute and for this purpose 
may use mediation, voluntary arbitration, or arbitration 
under rules established by the Board. 

The National War Labor Board has the power 
to promulgate such rules and regulations as it 
deems appropriate in order to carry on its fune- 
tions. It may avail itself of the services and 











facilities of any other department or agency of the 
Government. The Board does not, however, have 
the power to supersede and must not in any way 
conflict with the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, or other legislation affecting 
labor. 


EXPERIENCE IN FIRST WORLD WAR 

The present National War Labor Board bears 
the same name and has other characteristics in 
common with the corresponding board in exist- 
ence during the first World War. Like the first 
National War Labor Board, it is composed of an 
equal number of representatives of labor and of 
industry, with the members either directly 
nominated or selected from a list of candidates 
submitted by labor and employers. 

Like the first National War Labor Board, the 
present Board has full authority to settle all labor 
disputes. Its policy as indicated in the Execu- 
tive order of the President will be like that of its 
immediate predecessor, the National Defense 
Mediation Board, and like that of the first Na- 
tional War Labor Board to utilize every effort to 
settle labor disputes through the machinery avail- 
able within the framework of collective bargain- 
ing, including conciliation, mediation, and volun- 
tary arbitration. The Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labor and the me- 
diation services of the members of the Board, in- 
cluding the 24 associate members, will be used ex- 
tensively before a case is finally handled by the 
Board proper. It is indicative that the first case 
certified to the Board involving an interunion dis- 
pute affecting one A. F. of L. union, one C. I. O. 
union, and an independent railway brotherhood 
was settled through the mediation services of the 
labor members of the Board exclusively. 

It is important to emphasize that out of the 
1,251 separate controversies handled by the first 
National War Labor Board during the 16 months 
of its existence, only 3 awards met with serious 
opposition on the part of either employers or 
workers. In one case of employer’s resistance, 
affecting the telegraph and telephone lines, the 
Government took over the entire industry. In 
another case of employer’s resistance, the War 
Department commandeered the plant. In the 
third case, in which strikers refused to abide by 
the award of the Board, the President ordered 
them back to work under penalty that they 








the Federal Employment Service. The work: 
obeyed. 

These cases, which occurred early in the histo 
of the first National War Labor Board, firmly « 


tablished the position of the Board, and there w: 
& minimum of resistance to its decisions thereafter 





THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 
Representing the Public 


Witiiam H. Davis, Chairman, head of the former 
National Defense Mediation Board. 

Grorce W. Taytor, Vice Chairman, professor of 
economics at University of Pennsylvania. 

FranNK P. Grauam, President of University of 
North Carolina. 

Wayne L. Morse, Dean, University of Oregon 
Law School. 


Representing Labor 


Tuomas KENNEDY, Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Mine Workers, C. I. O. 

GeorGE Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Federation of Labor. 

R. J. Tuomas, President, United Automobile 
Workers, C. I. O. 

MatTrHew WOLL, Second Vice President, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Alternates 


Martin P. Durkin, Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, A. F. of L. 

Cumnton S. GoupeEen, Regional Director, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O. 

Emit Reve, President, Textile Workers Union of 
America, C. I. O. 

Rosert J. Wart, International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Representing Employers 


ALBERT W. Hawkes, President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and head of Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Rocer D. Lapnam, Chairman of the Board of 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

E. J. McMruan, President, Standard Knitting 
Mills. 

Water C. TreaGie, Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


Alternates 


L. N. Bent, Vice President, Hercules Powder Co. 

R. R. Devurprer, President, Procter & Gamble Co. 

H. B. Horton, President, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Corporation. 

Georce H. Meap, President, Mead Corporation. 
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The Pattern Makers’ League of North America 






GEORGE Q. LYNCH, President 


In our present war effort to multiply and multi- 
ply again and again the output of planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and other military equipment, skilled 
patternmakers play a little known but highly im- 
portant role. With keen perception and steady, 
experienced hands they translate the ideas of the 
inventor and the engineer and the blueprints of 
the draftsman into a tangible and accurate pattern 
or model for other foundry workers who build the 
molds for the casting of motor parts, propellers, 
guns, and other matériel so urgently needed to win 
the war. 

A wide variety of products for civilian use, such 
as furnaces and radiators, sewing machines, type- 
writers, textile machinery, and railroad equip- 
ment, likewise requires the services of the pattern- 
makers in their manufacture. Thus, by intro- 
ducing new products and constantly calling for 
refinements in design and style, technological prog- 
ress and modern methods of mass production have 
enlarged rather than reduced the skills required in 
the pattern workers’ trade. 


JOB OF PATTERNMAKER 


Basically, the underlying principles and tools 
utilized in constructing patterns are much the 
same as they were in the days of the Civil War. 
Most patterns are made from wood or metal, al- 
though plaster or wax is also sometimes used. 
Regardless of the type of material employed, the 
patternmaker must produce an accurate and work- 
able pattern or model which can be followed by 
other workers in the manufacture of the final prod- 
uct. In foundry operations, patterns are used to 
construct molds which are made out of sand and 
other material. Molten metal is then poured into 
these molds, and the resulting product is called a 
casting. The casting may be a very simple metal- 
lic book end or a bronze clock, or it may be a very 
large and intricate part for an automobile or an 
aircraft or a marine engine. 

In most cases the patternmaker works from 
drawings and blueprints which have been pre- 
pared for him by engineers and draftsmen. In 
some cases, however, and particularly where new 
and radical changes in design or appearance are 
involved, as for example in streamlining an auto- 
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mobile, the patternmaker is called upon to con- 
struct a model on the basis of rough blueprints or 
general suggestions. The product of his handiwork 
is inspected and analyzed by the technical experts, 
who then prepare the detailed blueprints and 
specifications to be used in the manufacture of 
the finished product. 


GROWTH AND ACTIVITY OF UNION 


Local groups of patternmakers were organized 
into unions before the Civil War, and for a time 
these unions were affiliated with the Machine 
Builders of America, which was granted a charter 
by the Federal Government in 1856. It was not 
until 1887, however, that patternmakers estab- 
lished their own national organization. Shortly 
afterward patternmakers of Canada were in- 
cluded, and the union adopted its present name of 
the Pattern Makers’ League of North America. 
It affiliated with the A. F. of L. in 1894. 

At first the growth of the union was relatively 
slow and membership hovered around the 1,000 
mark until the turn of the century. It advanced 
steadily during the years prior to the first World 
War and reached a membership peak of approxi- 
mately 9,000 shortly after the end of the war. 





Objects of the Pattern Makers’ League 


To elevate the condition and maintain and protect 
the interests of the craft in general. 

To establish and uphold a fair, equitable rate of 
wages, regulate the hours of labor and all trad 
matters appertaining to the welfare of its members. 

To create and maintain a more uniform condition 
as to hours and wages, safety, and sanitary condi 
tions throughout the jurisdiction of the League. 

To influence the apprenticeship system in a direc- 
tion of intelligence, competency, and skill. 

To endeavor to avoid all conflicts, and their 
attendant bitterness and pecuniary loss, by means 
of arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of 
all disputes concerning wages and conditions of 
employment; to provide sick, disability, and death 
benefits; also tool benefits for loss of tools by fire, 
flood, or theft, all of which shall be under the 
supervision and control of the General Executiv: 
Board. 


— Laws of the Pattern Makers’ League 
of North America, June 1988. 




















In a pattern shop Photo U. S. Department of Labo 


For the next 15 years, or until about 1935, the 
union suffered a number of reverses caused by the 
hostility of powerful employers, by the serious 
economic depression of the early thirties, and by 
internal dissension. In the last 6 or 7 years, how- 
ever, the league, through a vigorous campaign to 
organize members of the trade and with the aid of 
the National Labor Relations Act, has more than 
recovered its earlier losses. Today approximately 
11,000 workers, or more than SO percent of the 
patternmakers of the United States and Canada, 
are members of the union. 

Prese reieng Craft Ide ntity. 


union are centered in large part in the approxi- 


The activities of the 


mately 120 local associations and branches char- 
tered by the league. These associations and their 
branches embrace workers employed in the pattern- 
making divisions of large mass-production indus- 
tries, such as steel, automobiles, and rubber, as 
well as those employed in small foundries and 
machine shops. Regardless of the size of the 
company by whom they are employed, pattern- 
makers have insisted on maintaining the identity 
of their craft and their separation from other crafts 
or groups of workers in determining the appropri- 
ate collective-bargaining unit under the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act. In this 
manner the league has been able to deal directly 
with employers over wages, hours, and other con- 
ditions of employment affecting patternmakers 
Wages and Jlours. 


force between local associations of organized pat- 


Under agreements now in 


ternmakers and individual employers or organized 
groups of employers, the hourly rate for most 
journeyman patternmakers ranges between $1.25 
and $1.75, with higher rates prevailing for special 


types of worl The 40-hour, 5-day week is re- 





garded as standard, with time and one-hal|! ol 
double time pay provided for all work performed 
before or after the regular starting and quitting 
time from Monday to Friday. The present con- 
ditions of employment contrast sharply with th 
60- to 70-hour workweek and an average daily rat 
of pay of less than $3 reported by the secretary- 
treasurer to the first convention of the league in 
1888. 

Employment Services—Each association main- 
tains a complete record of the skills and employ- 
ment status of its journeyman members. Many 
agreements negotiated with employers provide 
that if additional journeymen are needed, the em- 
ployer must first notify the local association and 
give it a reasonable opportunity to supply th 
necessary workers. In recent months these em- 
ployment records of the associations have been 
extremely helpful in supplying patternmakers 
where and when needed in national defense work. 

Settlement of Disputes.— Only as a last resort and 
after all other means of peaceful adjustment have 
proved unavailing are members of the Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America permitted to 
strike in order to secure their demands. The laws 
of the league stipulate that a special meeting of the 
local membership must be held to consider strike 
action against any employer, or group of em- 
ployers, and such action can be authorized only by 
a two-thirds vote. Furthermore, no strike can be 
declared in any shop until a representative of the 
league has made an effort to adjust the dispute and 
the ceneral executive board of the league has 
given its approval. 

Union Benefits. 
ternmaker to own personally several hundred dol- 


it is not uncommon for a pat- 


lars worth of tools needed in his work. To protect 
this investment, members are required to carry 
with the league a specified amount of tool insurance 
ranging from $25 to $200. In case of loss or 
damage to their tools, they are compensated for 
their loss by the league after a committee of the 
local association has determined the extent of the 
loss or damage. 

Other benefits to the members provided by the 
league cover sickness, death, and loss of time due 
to strikes or unemployment. Sick benefits amount 
to $5 a week, and death payments range from $50 
to $300 and $400. Strike or lock-out benefits 
amount to $10 a week. The league also maintains 
a special assistance fund for the payment of $10 
weekly benefits to members ‘‘victimized’”’ because 
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of their adherence to the principles of the league. 
This fund is also drawn upon to aid members kept 
from work by impassable picket lines established 
by other groups of union workers. 

nion Democracy.—All laws of the Pattern 


Makers’ League are adopted by membership refer- 
endum, and new proposals can be submitted to the 
Officers of the 
league are elected at each convention and may be 


members by the same process, 


recalled for cause at any time. A referendum of 
the membership is conducted each year to deter- 
mine if a convention shall be held, but custom has 
established the practice of holding conventions 
once every 4 years. All finances of the league are 
a matter of public record, and statements of 
receipts and expenditures are reported in detail in 
the pages of the official Pattern Makers’ Journal. 
APPRENTICESHIP STANDARDS 

Because of the skill and experience demanded 
of members in the trade, the Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America has insisted on a 5-year 
apprenticeship period for youths desiring to be- 
come qualified journey men. During this period of 
training, the apprentice is taught the care and 
proper use of various hand tools as well as the 
operation of circular saws, lathes, disk grinders, 
planers, and other machines. At the end of his 


Photo U. S. Department of Labor 
Veteran journeyman sanding pattern 


apprenticeship he must have a general knowledge 
of various machine-shop operations and a specific 
detailed knowledge of foundry practice. He must 
be able to read and work from complicated blue- 
prints or mechanical drawings and understand 
the theoretical principles underlying his work. 
The league has participated actively in th 
development of higher apprenticeship standards 
for the trade and to this end has cooperated with 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship in the 
Department of Labor. With the assistance of this 
the 
Chicago and Detroit areas, for example, have 


committee, the members of the union i 


worked out with their employers’ association a 
comprehensive program of apprenticeship training 
to apply to establishments under their jurisdiction. 

Among other requirements, these agreements 
call for a minimum apprenticeship term of 10,000 


hours of shop work, divided into 10 6-month 
periods of approximately 1,000 hours each. Th 
first 1,000-hour period is regarded as probation- 
ary to ascertain the aptitude of the apprentice. 
In addition to his shop training, the apprentics 
must take each year at least 144 hours of classroom 
technical instruction in subjects related to his 
trade. The precise nature of this instruction is 
determined in large part by the joint union- 
employer apprenticeship committee, which serves 
as an advisory body to the public vocational schoo! 
charged with providing the necessary instruction 
Under the terms of these agreements appren- 
tices work the same number of hours as journey 
men. During the first veal and a half, upprentices 
in the Chicago area, for example, have their earn- 
ings gradually increased from 35 to 45 cents an hour 
Thereafter their pay is based upon a stipulated 
percentage of the journeyman’s scale, advancing 
from 40 percent to 85 percent of the journeyman 
rate for the final 6 months of the apprenticeship 
term. If necessary or desirable, apprentices may 
be transferred from one employer to another in 
Under 
no circumstances, however, may an apprentice be 


order to assure their thorough training 


brought into a shop involved in a labor dispute 

After the completion of their first year, appren- 
tices may join the union and participate actively 
in the affairs of the organization. Under the laws 
of the Pattern Makers’ League, they are also 
entitled to receive all the benefits payable to 
journeyman members, although the amount of 
such benefits, like their union dues, is smaller than 
for journeyman members of the organization. 





British Labor in the Present War’ 
HAROLD S. ROBERTS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


British labor participation in the prosecution of 
the war has taken various forms. British labor 
has vigorously supported, and, at the invitation 
of the Government, actively participated in a 
variety of agencies, boards, and councils in order 
to utilize effectively the existing labor supply. 
It has largely curtailed its peacetime prerogatives 
by greatly limiting its right to strike and by re- 
laxing long-established labor standards. It has 
sought to effect a greater internal unity in the 
labor movement by minimizing existing friction 
and by suggesting methods of alleviating difficul- 
ties arising from the transformation of a peace- 
time economy into a war economy, 


SUPPORT OF WAR EFFORT 


The Seventy-first Annual Trades Union Con- 
gress met on September 4, 1939, only 1 day after 
the outbreak of war between Great Britain and 
Germany. It resolved that: 

The Nazi Government, having chosen for its people the 
way of war, must be resisted to the utmost. It must be 
opposed by all the forees that the civilized nations can 
concentrate for its defeat and overthrow. The defeat of 
ruthless aggression is essential if liberty and order are to 
be reestablished in the world. Congress (T. U. C.) with 
a united and resolute nation enters the struggle with a 
clear conscience and a steadfast purpose ... The or- 
ganized millions of trade unionists in whose name _ this 
Congress speaks will carry on our struggle until aggression 
has been eliminated from the adjustment of international 
relations and until the principles of democratic order and 
justice have been established upon an unassailable founda- 
tion. 

Prior to the war, the British labor movement had 
had to face many problems which were definitely 
the result of preparation for war. The General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress conferred 
with the Minister of Labor on the procedure to 
be followed in the preparation of a list of occupa- 
tions vital to the country in a mechanized war. 
In May 1939 a conference of union leaders out- 
lined a program for the establishment of an 
advisory council to the Minister of Labor. 


* This is the second of two articles on British trade-union- 
ism. The first, on the Growth of the British Labor Move- 
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ment, appeared in the January 1942 issue of the Labor 


Information Bulletin. 


DIRECT PARTICIPATION 


National Joint Advisory Couneil—The  con- 
ference held on October 4, 1939, between tiy 
representatives of the Trades Union Coneress 
and the British Emplovers’ Confederation, unc 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Labor, re- 


sulted in the formation of a National Joint 
Advisory Council consisting of 15 representatives 
from the British Employers’ Confederation an: 
an equal number from the Trades Union Congress 


This Council was purely advisory. Its composi- 
tion, however, of the leaders of British employers 
and British workers assured that its recommenda- 
tions would receive serious consideration by thi 
Government. 

The first meeting of the National Joint Advisory 
Council dealt with such questions as the schedul; 
of reserved occupations (occupations vital to 
defense and deferred from military service) and 
the cost of living index. Later, the council 
agenda was broadened to include other subjects 
of importance to industry and to workers, such 
as: wages in wartime, food prices, restriction on 
profits, voluntary savings, wartime holidays, 
labor supply and distribution, and wage-regulating 
machinery, 

The value of the services rendered by th: 
National Joint Advisory Council was recognized 
by the Government when on April 4, 1940, Mi: 
Ernest Brown, then Minister of Labor, stated in 
the House of Commons that “The National Joint 
Advisory Council has been of the greatest value in 
providing a means of consultation on general 
matters concerning those engaged in’ industry 
and I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing appreciation of the way in which the 
representatives of both sides have placed thei 
experience and knowledge at the disposal of the 
Government.” 

Joint Consultative Committee-—The formation 
of the coalition government on May 11, 1940, re 
sulted in direct representation of the Labor Party 
in the Government. Mr. Attlee, leader of the 
Parliamentary Labor Party, became Lord Privy 
Seal; Mr. Arthur Greenwood, deputy leader of 
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the Parliamentary Labor Party, became Minister 
without Portfolio. Both of these became mem- 
bers of the Inner War Cabinet of five which con- 
cerns itself with the military, political, and 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
of the Transport and General Workers Union, 


economic strategy of the war. 


became Minister of Labor and National Service. 

One of the first acts of the new Minister of Labor 
and National Service was to set up a Joint Con- 
sultative Committee consisting of 14 representa- 
tives, 7 from the British Employers’ Confeder- 
ation and 7 from the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. The object of this committee 
was to advise the Minister of Labor on methods of 
effectively mobilizing the labor forces, as well as 
io assist him on other problems arising out of the 
war situation. A labor supply board was also 
established, which consisted of 4 members includ- 
ing 2 trade-union leaders. The labor representa- 
tives were Mr. Richard Coppock, general secretary 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, and Mr. J.C 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 


Little, former president 


On June 7, 1940, all the powers and duties of 
the Home Secretary under the Factories Act of 
1937 were transferred to the Minister of Labor and 
National Service. Under these powers the Min- 
ister established a factory and welfare advisory 
board for the purpose of advising him on employ- 
Among the 


members of this board were two representatives of 


ment of women and young people 


the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
Mr. J. Hallsworth of the National Union of Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers and Miss Anne 
Loughlin of the National Union of Tailors and 
Garment Workers. 

Vational Arbitration Tribunal. At the first 
meeting of the joint consultative committee, held 
on May 22, 1940, the Minister of Labor and 
National Service requested the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union Congress to 
advise him as to means of removing general wage 
problems from the field of controversy during the 
war and of settling trade disputes without inter- 
ruption of work. The committee made unant- 
mous recommendations to the following effect 

1. There should be no stoppage of work owing to trade 
lisputes during the period of national emergency. 

2. The existing negotiating (collective-bargaining) ma- 
chinery should continue to operate llowever, disputes 
ettled by this machinery should be referred to arbitra- 


tion, with decisions binding on all parties In the absence 


of arbitration machinery, the parties should have the 
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option to provide such machinery. On failure to settle 
the dispute, it should be referred to a National Arbitration 
Tribunal to be appointed by the Minister of Labor and 
National Service. The Minister should take steps to 
assure that wages and conditions settled by negotiation or 
arbitration should be binding on all employers and workers 
in the trade or industry concerned 

3. Disputes concerning wages or conditions of employ 
ment not covered by the above provisions should be re 
ported to the Minister. In the absence of a settlement the 
Minister should refer such disputes within a specified time 
to the National Arbitration Tribunal, and no strike or 
iock-out should take place in the interim 


These recommendations were put into effect 
through an order issued by the Minister on July 
18, 1940, with the proviso, however, that existing 
arrangements for referring trade disputes to the 
A Na- 


tional Arbitration Tribunal was established to 


industrial court would not be affected. 


consist of five members: three appointed members 
and one representative each from the trade- 
unions and the employers’ organizations, selected 
by the Minister from panels nominated by the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades 
Union Congress. 

The order establishing the National Arbitration 
Tribunal provided that the arrangements agreed 
upon should be subject to review on or after 
December 31, 1940. 
basis of the experience of the tribunal it would be 


necessary to make various revisions in order to 


It was realized that on the 


eliminate those difficulties which were not foreseen 
when the bill was drafted. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion is a new feature in industrial relations in 
Great Britain, and it was felt by the Trades Union 
Congress that “only by the most careful examina- 
tion of the experience already gained can we ar- 
rive at a correct estimate of its (compulsory arbi- 
tration in industrial relations) effect on existing 
practices.” 
OTHER LABOR REPRESENTATION 

Trade-union members participate in the work 
of a large number of Government departments 
and agencies, including the Ministry of Supply, 
Ministry of Information, the Export Council, the 
Coal Production Council, and a number of other 
bodies. An examination of the relation of the 
British labor movement to the Ministry of Food 
is presented as an illustration of the relation of 
labor to government departments 

Following a conference between the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Prime Minister, he suggested, on October 19, 





1939, that the council appoint a committee of five 


for the purpose of advising him on matters con- 
nected with the work of the Food Ministry. The 
General Council accepted the suggestion and 
appointed a labor advisory committee to the 
Ministry of Food. 

Meetings of this committee are held at least 
once a month. Day-to-day association is also 
maintained between the officials of the T. U. C. 
and the Ministry. 
during these meetings have been problems of 


Among the matters discussed 


food supply and its allocation, control of food 
prices, and the problems of rationing. 

Various advisory committees have also been set 
up by the Ministry of Food to deal with such 
technical problems as pricing, storing, and dis- 
Upon 
Minister, the Trades Union Congress Advisory 


tributing commodities. request of the 
Committee nominated trade-unionists from those 
unions concerned with particular industries or 
commodities. These committees are known as 
the Technical Food Advisory Committees. They 
have been established to aid in maintaining 
supplies of essential food products. 

The British trade-unions have also gradually 
extended their representation on the local food 
control committees. The duties of these com- 
mittees are to enforce locally the provisions re- 
lating to food control, such as rationing, price 
control, ete. They have the power to bring 
offenders before the courts and to revoke or sus- 
pend licenses of any retailer of foodstuffs. 

These local food committees were formed prior 
to the establishment of the Food Ministry, and 
under the terms of the original order were com- 
posed of 15 persons, of whom 5 were to be repre- 
sentatives of traders in the locality, and the re- 
maining 10 (2 of whom were to be women) were 
to be representatives “of all persons in the area.” 
Following the formation of the coalition govern- 
ment, the order creating the food control com- 
mittees was amended to the effect that on the 
occasion of the next vacancy the appointing 
authority must appoint a labor representative 
from the local trade-union organization designated 
by the Minister of Food. 


RELAXING LABOR STANDARDS 


The responsibility for mobilizing and coordinat- 
ing the existing labor supply rests with the Min- 
ister of Labor. After long discussion with the 


10 


joint consultative committee consisting of r pre. 
sentatives of the Trades Union Congress anc th, 
British Employers’ Confederation, the Mir ‘ste 
of Labor and National Service designated ce: taj 
“scheduled” 


being engaged. in 


industries and establishment. ag 
“essential work” vital to th 
prosecution of the war effort, and issued sp cia 
regulations termed ‘essential work orders’’ per. 
taining to employment conditions in these ‘sc ved. 
uled undertakings.” 

Although these regulations differ from industry 


to industry, they generally provide that: 


1. No employer can dismiss any worker (except 
serious misconduct) without permission in writing f1 
National Service Officer of the Ministry of Labor a 
National Service. 


2. No employed person shall leave his employ 
without similar permission. 

3. At least 1 week’s notice must be given if any ch 
in employment status is contemplated by the worker 

4. The employer must pay not less than the norma 
wage for the normal working hours to all persons “‘eapabl 
of and available for work.” 

5. Workers employed in a “scheduled” establishment 
can be requested to perform work other than that normall 
performed if a slack period occurs. 

Stringent as many of these essential work orders 
are, they have met with little opposition from 
labor or management, largely because they wer 
issued only after general consultation and agree- 
ment with representatives of employers and thi 
trade-unions. In contrast with the last was 
when the employer had complete discretion to 
determine whether or not a person should bi 
retained or dismissed as essential to war production 
labor now shares this responsibility with th 
employer. 

Local appeal boards have been organized 10 
hear complaints from employees to whom thi 
National Service Officer has refused permission to 
leave their employment and from employers who 
seck to retain such workers. These boards ar 
chosen largely from panels of referees, nominated 
by the Trades Union Congress and the British 
Employers’ Confederation. The final decision 
rests with the National Service Officer. Recom- 
mendations of the appeal board, however, carry 
weight and are used to establish precedents. 

Part 4 of the order setting up the National 
Arbitration Tribunal provides for the keeping of 
records of all cases in which there has been a 
departure from a trade practice during the period 
of the present emergency, and for the filing of 
such records with the local employment exchange. 
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VOLUNTARY SAVINGS 
The problem of financing the war received the 
early consideration of the Trades Union Congress. 


It went on record as favoring voluntary rather 


than compulsory methods of saving. It also 
sought assurances that such savings would not be 
used against the workers in any wage negotiation 
which might occur during or after the war period, 
and would not be considered by the Government 
when computing allowances for unemployment or 
old-age benefits. Both of these assurances were 
given by the Government and the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation. 

The General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress requested all affiliated unions to appeal to 
their members through their trade journals and 
to cooperate to the utmost in schemes of the 
National Savings Committee. At the request of 
the National Savings Committee, the general 
council appointed four members to act in a liason 
capacity with the committee. Upon further invi- 
tation from the National Savings Committee, the 
general council also appointed two representatives 
to serve on the committee. 

REDUCING INTERUNION FRICTION 

Disputes Between Unions and “ Poaching.’’—As 
a further aid to the effective prosecution of the 
war, British labor has concentrated much of its 
effort on reducing friction between unions and 
thus avoid any interruption in production, espec- 
ially in the war industries. Disputes arising from 
the overlapping jurisdictions of unions and dis- 
putes involving the transfer of workers and alloca- 
tion of work are handled by the Trades Union 
Congress when the contending unions are unable 
to arrive at a voluntary agreement. 

One of the methods devised before the war by 
the Trades Union Congress to limit certain types 
of disputes (organizational) arising between affili- 
ated unions, and to prevent “‘ poaching” (raiding), 
is contained in the rules laid down by the 1924 
Trades Union Congress regarding transfers of 
The rules provide that: 


employees. 


1. An applicant for membership in a union must state 
whether he has been a member of any other union; 

2. If he has been a member, such union must be con- 
sulted before the applicant can be accepted; 

3. No member in arrears in dues to one union shall be 
allowed to transfer to another; and 

!. No union is to accept a transfer if members of the 
other union are engaged in a trade dispute. 
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Recognition of Trade-Union Cards.—The in- 
creasing importance of war industries in Great 
Britain and the transfer of employees from non- 
defense to defense industries have raised a serious 
problem in the trade-union movement. The 
trade-unions in the nonwar industries have been 
threatened with serious loss of membership to 
those unions established in the war industries. 
The general council, in its report to the 1940 
Trades Union Congress, recommended the follow- 
ing procedure to mitigate these difficulties: 

1. All affiliated unions should agree to the principle of 
general recognition of cards. 

2. Each recognizing union (one which recognizes the 
cards of another union) should instruct all of its officers 
that if a trade-union member enters a factory, workshop 
or department in which the union is established, his pres- 
ent trade-union card ‘“‘should be recognized in full, on the 
understanding that he would in all respects work under 


and abide by the terms of the agreement negotiated with 


the emplover by the recognizing union.” 

3. The original union (the union of a member intending 
to transfer to a job under the jurisdiction of another 
union) would be responsible for the maintenance of serv- 
ices and benefits to which the member is usually entitled. 
The original union, however, would not concern itself with 
trade negotiations and would agree to its member working 


under the discipline of the recognizing union. 


The general council also suggested that where 
unions prefer for special reasons to adopt some 
modification of “full recognition’ of a union- 
member’s card, a special arrangement might be 
made to meet those peculiar circumstances. One 
of these arrangements provides that the recog- 
nizing union might claim a small weekly contri- 
bution and that in return the recognizing union 
would be responsible for trade negotiations (col- 
lective bargaining), as well as legal aid to the 
individual worker arising out of employment, in- 
cluding workmen's compensation. 

It was further recommended that the contribu- 
tion paid by the member to the recognizing union 
be deducted from his contributions to his original 
union, thus avoiding double payment of dues. 
The general council also indicated that such 
emergency cards would be valid only if the 
member were in good financial standing with his 
original union. It was expected that the recog- 
nition of cards would have the effect of “stabilizing 
the unions in nonwar industries and would enable 
members to transfer back to their own industries 
more easily after the war and immediately assume 
the rights of full membership in their old unions.”’ 
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Entrance Rates of Pay for Common Labor, July 1941 


Slightly more than half of the nearly 279,000 
adult male common laborers covered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics annual survey of 20 large 
industries received an entering rate of pay ranging 
between 525 cents and 77; cents an hour on July 
1, 1941. A relatively small proportion (4.8 per- 
cent) averaged more than 77's cents an hour, and 
about 1 out of every 10 workers were paid a be- 
ginner’s rate of exactly 30 cents an hour. The 
average entrance rate of 56% cents for all unskilled 
workers combined was nearly 6 cents an hour, or 
11.5 percent higher than the average rate recorded 
in a similar survey a year ago. 

Rates by Industry.—Among the 16 manufac- 
turing industries covered by the study the highest 
entrance rate was paid by the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Averaged for the country as a whole, it 
amounted to approximately 69 cents an hour. 
The petroleum refining industry followed, with an 
Three other industries 
chemicals, meat packing, and soap—also paid their 
unskilled laborers an entrance rate of more than 


average of 66 cents. 


60 cents an hour. 

The lowest reported entrance rate averaged 381 
cents and was paid to unskilled men in the fer- 
tilizer industry. Sawmills, with an average of 43% 
cents, was the only other manufacturing industry 
to report a rate of less than 50 cents an hour. 

Among the several nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed, common laborers averaged almost 65 
They 


averaged slightly more than 50 cents an hour in a 


cents an hour in building construction. 


group of public utility industries. 
Regional Differences.—Marked 


entrance rates within an industry were reported 


variations in 


for different cities and sections of the country. 
In foundries and machine shops, for example, the 
hourly entrance rate ranged from 71 cents in 
Detroit and 69 cents in Pittsburgh to 37% cents 
in Dallas, Tex., and 34 cents in Atlanta, Ga. For 
all foundries and machine shops combined in the 
North and West, the average rate of 56 cents was 
about 18 cents an hour higher than the average 
for establishments in the industry located in the 
South and Southwest. 

In general, the survey revealed that entrance 
rates of pay were higher in the larger cities than 
in the smaller cities. Common laborers averaged 
nearly 66 cents in cities with a population of 
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500,000 and over, and 5733 cents in cities with a 
population of 100,000 to 250,000. They averaged 
52 cents in cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion, and slightly less than 50 cents an hour in 
communities with less than 5,000 inhabitants. 


Entrance rates of pay of male common labore: 





July 1941 
Average hourly r 
Industry Pa 
North and | South and 
yest | South 
All 20 industries_. $0. 62's | $0. 3814 
Manufacturing ! : . 62 . 38 
Brick, tile, terra cotta . 55 . 34 
Cement - . 63 17! 
Chemicals . 68 . 44 
Fertilizer . 63% 32 
Foundaries and machine shops . 56 3714 
ES os . 56 . 45% 
Iron and steel ae . 55% 
Leather . 55 . 39 
Lumber (sawmills) 4 . 61% . 31% 
Meat packing - - 62% . 44 
Paints and varnishes . 59% . 39 
Paper and pulp . 57 17 
Petroleum refining _ - . 71% 5S)y 
Public utilities . 53 . 36% 
Electric light and power . 61 . 36% 
Street railway and city motorbus . 56% . 36 
Manufactured and natural gas . §2 . 37 
Building construction : . 73 . 42 





1 Regional data for automobile parts, rubber tires and 
inner tubes, and soap industries not available. 

Rates for Negroes.—Nearly one-third of the 
65,300 Negroes included in the survey worked in 
establishments in the North end West. About 
half of them were employed in such relatively higb- 
wage industries as building construction, iron and 
steel, petroleum refining, and chemicals. As a 
result, their over-all average entrance rate of 64 
cents an hour was slightly higher than the 62- 
cent average reported for unskilled white workers 
who were scattered throughout both high- and 
low-wage industries in the northern and western 
sections of the country. 

By contrast, in the South and Southwest a 
large proportion of unskilled Negro labor was con- 
centrated in the relatively low-wage industries, 
particularly sawmills and fertilizer establishments. 
The entrance rate of 361% cents for all Negro com- 
mon laborers in this section of the country was 
therefore about 5 cents an hour lower than the 
average for all white laborers. 
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By the end of 1942, it is estimated, about 15 
million workers will be engaged in the production 
of military supplies and equipment needed to ful- 
fill the victory program outlined by the President. 
This is three times as many workers as were em- 
ployed on the production of war materials in the 
last quarter of 1941. Most of the additional 
workers will be drawn from industries converted 
from the production of civilian goods and com- 
modities to the production of war supplies. 

The demand for workers in the war industries, 
however, is not expected to exbaust the country’s 
reserves of manpower. Nor will it result in a 
relatively large increase in the total volume of 
employment. Tentative estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicate that total nonagricul- 
tural employment in the fourth quarter of 1942 
will be about 2 million larger than in the last 3 
months of 1941. It is expected, however, that in 
this war, as in the first World War, large numbers 
of married and unmarried women, young people, 
and older workers not normally a part of the labor 
supply will go to work in factories and offices, thus 
providing the help needed in expanding war in- 
dustries and in filling the jobs of those enrolled in 
the armed forces. The potential supply of workers 
from these sources is estimated at from 5 to 6 
million. 

Many industries, such as steel, textiles, and 
shoes, will continue to make essentially the same 
products as in peacetime, but the products will be 
used for military instead of civilian purposes. 


Employment Estimates for 1942 





Other industries, notably those producing durable 
consumers’ goods, such as automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, stoves, and radios, will have to convert their 
facilities to the output of necessary war materials. 

The shift to an “all out” production of vast sup- 
plies of war materials cannot, of course, be accom- 
plished overnight, nor without serious dislocation 
Critical 
shortages of workers may arise in some localities 
at the same time that other localities experience a 
serious amount of unemployment. A substantial 
part of this unemployment will be of short dura- 
tion. Only the least employable workers, those 


in some industries and in some areas. 


living in the most inaccessible areas or those in 
areas almost exclusively dependent upon employ- 
ment in durable consumer goods industries, are 
likely to be out of work for a prolonged period. 
When at all possible, displaced workers will be 
shifted at once to jobs in essential war industries. 
In many cases, however, their transfer to these 
industries will require a certain amount of re- 
training. Some of the displaced workers live in 
communities where factories and facilities cannot 
be utilized in the war effort. 
new factories for the production of necessary war 


In such cases, either 


supplies will be built in or near these communities, 
or the employed workers will have to move to 
centers of defense activity. In the latter case 
adequate steps through registration in public em- 
ployment offices and by other means will be taken 
to assure that the workers are placed on jobs where 
they can fully utilize their skills and experience. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in December 194] 


National Income. 
8,970 


Income payments of about 
1,120 
million dollars larger than in the preceding month 


million dollars in December were 
and 1,430 million dollars larger than in December 
1940. 


indicate that income payments during 1941 totaled 


Estimates of the Department of Commerce 


approximately 89.4 billion dollars, or 18 percent 
more than in 1940. 
December cash income of farm- 
1,147 million dollars. 
pares with 1,233 million dollars in November and 


Farm Income. 
ers aggregated This com- 
772 million dollars in December 1940. 

Automobiles. 
blies during December totaled 282,200. 


Passenger car and truck assem- 
This was 
70,100 less than in the preceding month and 
201,300 less than in December a vear ago. 
Bituminous Coal.—Production of nea rly 
16,700,000 tons of bituminous coal in Decembe1 
substantially exceeded November output of 43,- 
800,000 tons and 1940 


$1,400,000 tons. 


December output of 


from =. 2., 00 


Building Construction. 


cities indicate that the value of building permits 


Reports 


issued in December aggregated $164,300,000, 


against $163,500,000 in the preceding mont! 
The same cities issued permits valued at 259 
800,000 in December 1940. 

Electric Power. 


million 


Output of electric power totak 
15,353 kilowatt-hours in Decemb«e 
against 14,233 million kilowatt-hours in Novembe 
and 13,456 million kilowatt-hours in December ; 
last year. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings. Class | rall- 
761,500 


December, compared wit! 


roads hauled on the average cars 0 
freight per week in 
827,600 cars per week in the preceding mont 
and 679,500 cars per week in December 1940 
Steel. 


ingots were produced during 


Approximately 7,164,000 tons of ste¢ 
December. This 
exceeded November output by nearly 200,000 tons 
and December 1940 production by nearly 670,00 


tons. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


The first month of the participation of the 
United States in the war brought a further in- 
crease in the output of armament factories and 
establishments producing machinery necessary in 
the war effort. Production of iron and steel, pe- 


troleum, and nonferrous metals also continued 


at a high rate in December 


Some industries, notably those producing lum- 
ber, cotton textiles, shoes, and manufactured foods 
reported seasonal declines in output. Howevel 


after adjustment for such seasonal variations 


the Federal Reserve Board’s index again rose i 
December and was about 21 percent higher tha 
in December 1940. 











PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in December 1941 


Total civil nonagricultural employment in De- employment in this industry to a record peak. 
ember rose to a new all-time peak of 40,940,000. Among other manufacturing industries, employ- 
[his was an increase of approximately 190,000 ment advanced by 7,000 in leather boots and 
workers compared with the preceding month and of shoes and 4,800 in newspapers and periodicals. 
2,800,000 compared with December 1940. About Construction employment declined by approx 
5,000,000 more workers had jobs in nonagricul- imately 141,000, as both Federal and non-Federal 
tural industries in December 1941 than in Decem- building projects were affected by the winte: 
ber 1929. weather in some parts of the country. ‘Transpor- 

The outstanding gains in employment between tation and public utility companies reported a 
the middle of November and the middle of Decem- reduction of about 35,000 employees, and finances 
ber were registered in industries most affected by and service establishments recorded a decline of 
the Christmas season. Retail and whosesale stores 6,000. The number of workers employed in 
hired about 357,000 extra workers, while tempo- bituminous coal and metal mines and in the 
rary additions to post office labor forces throughout extraction of crude petroleum was about the same 
the country accounted for a substantial number of as in November, but a reduced level of employ- 
the 73,000 workers added to the Government pay ment in anthracite mining and in quarrying and 
roll during the month. nonmetallic mines resulted in a net decrease of 
Manufacturing employment in December de- 1,000 workers in the mining group of industries. 
clined by about 53,000. This decrease, however, Manufacturing industries registered the largest 
was less than usual for this season of the year. increase in employment over the year interval, 
Large reductions in employment in automobile December 1940 to December 1941. It aggregated 
plants and in the canning and preserving industry 1,600,000. Other increases were 423,000 in Fed- 
were partly offset by gains in war industries, such eral, State, and local Government service, 256,000 
as aircraft, engines, and shipbuilding, and by a in trade, 248,000 in transportation and publi 
sharp rise in employment in slaughtering and utilities, 124,000 in finance and service, 100,000 
meat packing aggregating 10,700, which brought in construction, and 52,000 in mining 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[December 1941, November 1941, and Deceniber 1940 








Numt vork 7 An A 
Indust 
v4 November 104 December 1940 December 191 November 194 D> ber 194 
All industries 10, 577, 900 10,631,000 9,174,100 | 8822,219.000 $313, 540,000 8232, 303, 000 
Dura goods groups >, 542, 200 >, 567, 700 ) 00 196, 299, 000 190, 708, 000 131, 951, 000 
Iron and steel 1, 236, 900 1, 238, 200 1, OS4, 700 14, 676, 000 13, 724, 000 33. 811. 000 
Machinery 1, 623, 200 1, 606, 500 1, 205, 100 64, 402, 000 60, 843, O00 38, 854. 000 
lransportation eq lpment 1. 160. 500 1. 184, 900 S44, 200 19, 649, 000 19, 535, 000 29 160. 000 
Nonferrous metals 361. 700 363, 300 327, 200 12, 581, 000 11, 911, 000 9 816. 000 
Lumber 699. 200 707, SOO 670. 700 16, 055, 000 15. 825. 000 13. OS4, 000 
Stone, clay, glas 349, 700 355, 600 310, 700 9, 505, 000 9, 422, 000 7, 609, 000 
” Ale goods group 5 O35 00 5. 068. SOF , 840. 700 125, 920, 000 122, 88 N00 ] } On 
Lextiles 1. 835, 900 1. S45, 200 1, 743, 000 38, 481, 000 37. 396. 000 30. 9156. 000 
Leather 322. 000 312, 700 243, 200 7. 461. 000 6. 772. 000 5. 482. 000 
Kood 935, 300 968, 000 S67, 300 23. 747. 000 23. 913. 000 2) 099. 000 
Lobaecco 93, 400 94. 600 90, SOO 1. 699. 000 1. 715. 000 1 500. 000 
Paper and printing 681, 600 672, 600 634, S00 21, 365, 000 20, 426, 000 17, 953. 000 
Chemicals 190, 300 189, 600 116, 500 16, 465, 000 16. 092. 000 11. 921. 000 
Rubber 148, 300 149. SOO 130, 900 1. 736. 000 $+ SSO. 000 3. 853. 000 
Unelassified 528, 900 530, SOO 164, 400 11, 966, 000 11. 629. 000 & 628. 000 
V/ajo groups ad sled ta 1959 Cer s 0 Var ! es Because the subaroups ha nol heer 
fo erlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable good o not agree with the total for the a 
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Earnings and Weekly Hours of Work in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing industries aver- 
aged about 41 hours per week in December. This 
was slightly longer than in November and about 
1 hour per week longer than in December 1940. 
Hourly earnings of employed factory workers in 
December averaged 78% cents—about 1 cent an 
hour more than in the preceding month, and 10 
cents an hour more than in December a year ago. 
The average weekly wage income of workers 
employed in manufacturing industries of $33.70 
was about $1.05 more than in November 1941, 
and $5.70 per week more than in December 1940. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries, average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
arnings in December 1941 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
46.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
10.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
39.0 in brick manufacturing. 
37.5 in sawmills. 
37.0 in automobiles. 

Hourly earnings: 
$1.10% in automobiles. 
$0.98 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
$0.86 in foundries and machine shops 
$0.66 in brick manufacturing. 
$0.57 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$40.95 in automobiles 
$39.85 in foundries and machine shops. 
$39.25 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
$25.85 in brick manufacturing. 
$21.50 in sawmills. 


Vondurable -goods man ufact uring 


Weekly hours: 
43.5 in paper and pulp. 
40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
40.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
38.0 in petroleum refining. 
35.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.11 in petroleum refining. 
$1.07 in tires and inner tubes. 
$0.78 in slaughtering and meat packing 
$0.743¢ in paper and pulp. 
$0.50% in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly earnings: 
$41.75 in petroleum refining. 
$37.40 in tires and inner tubes. 
$32.40 in paper and pulp. 
$31.85 in slaughtering and meat packing 
$20.25 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Indusiries 








Increase cr 
Item December 1941! | November | | 
1941 to 
December | I 
94 
Retail trad. Percent 
Employment - 4, 319, 700 +9. 5 { 
Weekly pay roll $94, 580, 000 +8. 9 10 
Weekly hours 42. 5 +1. 4 | 
Hourly earnings $0. 56 -2.7 6 
Weekly earnings $21. 80 .5 fj 
Wholesale trade 
Employment : 1, 548, 800 +. 2 14 
Weekly pay roll $53, 661, 000 +1.2 1} 
Weekly hours_-- 41.0 + 1.6 5 
Hourly earnings. $0. 82 .6 6.3 
Weekly earnings $33. 75 +.9 6.5 
Bituminous coal 
Employment 437, 600 . 3 L 5 
Weekly pay roll $13, 221, 000 2. 9 30. § 
Weekly hours_-_- : 32. 0 2. 2 3 
Hourly earnings $1. 06 +. 6 18 
Weekly earnings - - $33. 45 2. 6 23 
Metal mining 
Employment _— 87, 500 2) 10 
Weekly pay roll____- $2, 981, 000 +1.3 24 | 
Weekly hours__- gasen 42.5 +1.2 
Hourly earnings- $0. 85 2) 13 
Weekly earnings ‘ $36. 20 +1.2 13 
Telephone and telegraph 
Employment : 451, 800 5 12.4 
Weekly pay roll $15, 658, 000 +4.9 19 
Weekly hours__- 10. 5 +1.5 2.8 
Hourly earnings $0. 84 +4. 3 ! 
Weekly earnings $33. 85 +5. 4 6 
Power and light 
Employment. -—-_--__-- 256, 000 —.1 2.2 
Weekly pay roll_- $9, 684, 000 +1.0 9.8 
Weekly hours 40. 5 +1. 1 2. § 
Hourly earnings $0. 95 +.2 4, § 
Weekly earnings ; $38. 00 +1. 1 7 
Street railways and 
busses 
Employment - _- : 197, 500 +.2 2 
Weekly pay roll $7, 457, 000 +2. 4 9 
Weekly hours 17. 0 +1.7 -,2 
Hourly earnings-___- $0. 78 +. 7 | + 6. f 
Weekly earnings $37. 15 +2. 2 6.5 
Hotels 
Employment 279, 000 -.5 3 
Weekly pay roll $4, 637, 000 +. 3 +112 
Weekly hours 45. 5 (?) 
Hourly earnings $0. 37 +1. 1 7.8 
Weekly earnings $16. 90 +. 8 7. ( 
Laundries 
Employment 250, 500 -.5 8. | 
Weekly pay roll $4, 471, 000 +. 8 +15 
Weekly hours________- 43. 0 +. 6 i 
Hourly earnings $0. 46 +. 2 7.2 
Weekly earnings $19. 70 +1.2 6. 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Kmployment — d 66, 300 —3. 5 9 
Weekly pay roll $1, 278, 000 -4.9 +16. 8} 
Weekly hours_ 12. 5 —.§ I] 
Hourly earnings $0. 52 -1.4 6. | 
Weekly earnings - $21. 80 —1.4 6.7 
! Preliminary. * No change. 
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Factory employment declined in December for 
the third successive month. However, it still 
averaged 15.3 percent above December 1940. 
For every 1,000 workers employed in 1923-25, 
manufacturing industries employed 1,340 workers 
in December 1941, as against 1,347 in November 
and 1,162 in December 1940. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Aggregate weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries, on the other hand, continued to rise 
in December and averaged nearly 39 percent 
above December a year ago. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics pay-roll index, based on 1923-25 
as 100, stood at 169.8 in December, as against 
165.2 in November and 122.4 in December 1940. 





Factory Employment 
Index 
1923-25 = 100 wore 
1941 ate 
December ' 134. 0 eo} 
November 137. 7 
October - - 135. 3 60 
September .. 135.3 
August 132.8 - 
July - 130. 6 - 
June 127. 6 
May 124.8 100 
April 122. 7 
March - - 119. 9 es 
February 117.8 
January 115. 5 “a 
1940 “ 
December 116.2 a 
| Preliminary. Aa’ yt ne 
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Government Employment and Relief in December 1941 


Work Projects—The number of workers em- 
ployed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration aggregated 1,053,100 in Decem- 
ber. This was about the same as in November 
but 821,800 less than in December 1940. Total 
earnings of W. P. A. workers of $69,500,000 in 
December were $9,000,000 more than in November 
but $33,800,000 less than in December 1940. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in December were: 





| 


Project | Employment Earnings 


All construction projects 1, 072, 300 $176, 330, 000 

Regular Federal Government 
appropriations 

United States Housing Author- 
itv___ 28, 000 4, 350, 000 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration_. ‘ 

Publie Works Administration 


1, 025, 000 168, 600, 000 


16, 700 | 2, 900, 000 
2, 600 | 480, 000 
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C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps provided work to 152,400 enrollees, 
camp supervisors, and instructors in December at 
a total pay roll of $7,500,000. The National 
Youth Administration provided jobs to about 
620,000 boys and girls, who earned $9,220,000. 

General Relief. 
to the Social Security Board indicate that about 
318,900 families and _ single 
$10,600,000 in relief in December. 

Federal Service.—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in December were: 


Reports from 19 large cities 


persons received 





Service Employment Earnings 


Executive ! 1, 630,000 $252, 460, 000 
Legislative _- 6, 200 1, 370, 000 
Judicial 2, 600 657, 000 





1 Includes about 216,500 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a total pay-roll of $38,160,000 shown 
under other classifications. 
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Cost of Living in January 1942 


The cost of living of wage earners and low- 
salaried clerical workers continued to inerease i 
January. Between mid-December and mid- 
January it advanced more than 1 percent, bringing 
the Bureau’s index of living cost of large cities to 
11.9 percent above the average living costs in the 
vears 1935-39. 

Food costs, which have been the most important 
element in the rise of more than 13 percent in 
total living costs since war broke out in Europe 
in September 1939, continued to account for the 
major part of the merease in total living cost. 
Price advances were reported for nearly all im- 
portant foods. Although egg prices in mid- 
January were lower than a month earlier, the 
decline was not as large as usual for this season 
of the year. 

Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- 
cate that some stores have held their usual January 
post-inventory sales, but the sales did not cover 
as many commodities, and the reductions were 
not as great as in past years. Prices for women’s 
coats, as usual, showed the largest markdown. 
The effect of the January sales of winter garments 
were more than offset, however, by substantial 
price increases for shoes and for most articles of 
cotton clothing. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 





Average for 34 cities ! 


North Atlantic: 
Roston 
Hutfak 
New \ Ork 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannal 
Washington 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central 
Birmingham 
Houston 

\W estern: 
Denver 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Seattle 





1 Estimated. 
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